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U.S.  Foreign  Policy  and  the  Voter 

BY  VERA  MICHELES  DEAN 

AS  the  prospect  of  a  United  Nations  victory  in  need  for  popular  support 

Europe  grows  appreciably  nearer,  and  pre-election  Under  our  system  of  government,  the  position  of 
debates  concerning  foreign  policy  become  inten-  the  President  with  respect  to  foreign  affairs  diffen 
sified,  it  is  inevitable  that  American  citizens  should  fundamentally  from  that  of  a  ruler  vested  with  die- 
appraise,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the  course  tatorial  powers.^  Rapid  and  decisive  action,  un¬ 
followed  by  the  United  States  since  World  War  I,  trammeled  by  fear  of  public  criticism  or  obloquy, 

and  weigh  the  course  it  might  or  should  follow  js  not  open  to  him.  If  he  is  not  to  suffer  the  fate 
once  this  war  is  over.  In  an  election  year  the  judg-  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  whose  plans  for  United 
ment  of  every  voter  is  bound  to  be  affected  by  States  participation  in  a  world  organization  proved 
party  considerations— some  trying  to  defend  and  “too  much  and  too  early”  in  1919,  he  must  con- 
others  to  deprecate  every  measure  taken  by  the  stantly  scrutinize  and  weigh  public  opinion.  Other- 

Roosevelt  Administration  during  nearly  twelve  wise  he  runs  the  risk,  on  the  one  hand,  of  giving 

years  in  office.  It  must  be  hoped,  however,  that  assurances  or  issuing  warnings  to  other  nations 
such  decisions  as  will  emerge  from  the  historic  de-  that  he  may  find  it  impossible,  subsequently,  to 
bate  now  under  way  will  have  as  their  main  objec-  fulfill;^  and,  on  the  other,  of  being  attacked  at 
tive  not  the  success  at  the  polls  of  this  or  that  party,  home  for  allegedly  sacrificing  national  interests  to 
but  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  promote  international  adjustments. 

But,  while  the  President  must  be  sure  that  he  is 
ROLE  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  not  advancing  at  any  important  point  beyond  the 

Ltx)king  at  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  •'^nge  where  the  majority  of  voters  would  be  will- 
States  in  the  perspective  of  the  inter-war  years,  it  I'**"’  to  be  a  m(« 

is  clear  that  no  program,  however  desirable  it  may  P^.^ive  follower,  since  this  lays  him  open  to  the 

seem  to  any  given  President  or  Secretary  of  State,  criticisrn  that  he  lacks  the  stature  of  a  true  Iwdcr. 

can  be  carried  out  unless  it  has  the  support  of  the  spokesman  for  this  country  in  w^ld  affair^ 

voters,  as  expressed  by  their  elected  representatives  President,  whatever  his  party  affiliation,  u 

in  Congress,  through  organs  of  the  press,  and  other  f^ced  with  the  seemingly  hopeless  task  of  navigat- 
channels.*  No  matter  how  forward-looking,  imag-  'PS  ^  narrow  course  between  pleas  from  other  na- 

inative  or  courageous  a  political  leader  may  be,  he  jions  for  cooperation  abroad,  and  latent  fear  at 

can  lead  this  country  only  as  far  as  the  people  will  “O^ie  that  cooperation,  however  limited,  may  in 

go  under  existing  circumstances.  The  will  of  the  "ome  way  jeopardize  national  interests  or  dimmish 
people — compounded  of  fears,  desires,  ambitions  2.  See  G.  F.  Milton,  The  Use  of  Presidential  Power,  1789-194) 
and  hopes  about  the  future  of  the  nation-must  *944).  especially  chap.  XV.  “WorU 

guide,  and  frequently  limits,  the  plans  and  de-  ^  discussing  his  mission  to  Europe  in  1940,  on  the  eve  of 

cisions  of  the  Executive.  Hitler’s  attack  on  the  Low  Countries  and  France,  former  Under 

Secretary  of  State  Sumner  Welles  says:  “The  great  majority  of 
I.  Referring  to  this  matter.  Secretary  of  State  Hull  said  in  his  the  American  people  were  altogether  confident  that  they  couM 
radio  address  of  April  9,  1944:  “It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  no  keep  out  of  the  war.  No  executive  in  Washington  with  any 

matter  how  brilliant  and  desirable  any  course  may  seem  it  is  sense  of  his  responsibility  to  the  American  electorate,  or  with  any 

wholly  impracticable  and  impossible  unless  it  is  a  course  which  regard  for  his  constitutional  limitations,  could  assume  the  an- 

finds  basic  acceptance,  not  only  by  our  Allies  but  by  the  people  thority  for  bluntly  informing  the  government  of  the  Third  Reid 

of  this  country  and  by  the  legislative  branch  of  this  Govern-  that  the  United  States  would  support  Great  Britain  and  Franct 
ment,  which,  under  our  Constitution,  shares  with  the  Executive  should  Germany  piersist  in  her  piolicy  of  world  conquest.  Ami 

power  and  responsibility  for  final  action.”  Address  by  the  Secre-  yet  it  was  only  that  threat  which  would  have  the  remotrt 

tary  of  State,  April  9,  1944,  “Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  chance  of  averting  the  greatest  calamity  that  the  modern  world 

States  of  America,”  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  April  15,  had  known.”  Sumner  Welles,  The  Time  for  Decision  (Nt* 
1944.  P-  340-  York,  Harper,  1944),  p.  120. 
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national  sovereignty.  To  these  hazards  must  be 
added  the  unduly  modest  apprehension  felt  by 
many  Americans  that  “foreigners” — especially  the 
British — are  more  astute  than  we  are,  and  will  play 
us  for  “suckers”  in  international  negotiations. 
(Other  nations  occasionally  return  the  compliment 
by  regarding  Americans  as  shrewd,  hard-bitten 
“Yankee  traders.”) 

CROSS-CURRENTS  OF  SENTIMENT 

The  task  of  any  President  is  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  American  public  opinion  on  world 
affairs  is  not  determined  solely  by  selfish  considera¬ 
tions  of  national  interest.  It  is  also  swayed  by  the 
sentimental  attachments  of  various  groups  of  the 
ppulation  to  this  or  that  foreign  nation,  and  by  a 
persisting  idealism — especially  among  descendants 
of  Anglo-Saxon  settlers — which  again  and  again 
causes  Americans  to  demand  freedom  and  justice 
for  oppressed  peoples  outside  our  borders,  even 
when  there  is  no  actual  desire  to  take  concrete 
action  on  behalf  of  these  peoples.  It  is  true  that  in 
seemingly  homogeneous  nations  like  Britain  and 
France  differences  of  opinion,  often  profound,  also 
exist  concerning  the  course  that  might  be  followed 
on  specific  issues  of  foreign  policy.  But  such  differ¬ 
ences  are  usually  due  more  to  internal  political 
cleavages  than  to  positive  sympathies  on  the  part  of 
the  British  or  French  for  the  downtrodden  of  other 
nations. 

By  contrast  the  United  States — the  largest  nation 
in  the  world  to  be  established  by  immigrants  from 
all  continents — is  unusually  sensitive  to  events  in 
countries  from  which  its  citizens  stem,  or  for  which 
they  have,  over  the  years,  developed  special  sym¬ 
pathy — notably  China.  Any  issue  of  foreign  policy 
is  apt  to  be  judged  not  only  in  terms  of  how  it 
affects  or  might  be  affected  by  the  United  States, 
but  also  in  terms  of  the  impact  it  has  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  country  involved.  Citizens  of  Polish  origin, 
for  example,  have  expressed  strong  views  concern¬ 
ing  the  Russo-Polish  controversy;  citizens  of  Fin¬ 
nish  background  enlisted  American  sympathies  on 
the  side  of  Finland  against  Russia  in  1939-40; 
citizens  of  Serb  and  Croat  descent  have  clashed  here 
with  something  of  the  same  vehemence  shown  by 
their  respective  peoples  in  Yugoslavia.  Their  con¬ 
cern  about  affairs  in  their  overseas  homelands, 
however,  does  not  diminish  their  loyalty  to  the 
United  States,  abundantly  proved  during  the  war. 
In  fact  many  of  them  are  isolationists — having  little 
desire  to  become  involved  in  quarrels  they  thought 
they  left  behind  when  they  emigrated  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  Yet  the  links — most  often  of  sentiment  or  re¬ 
ligion — that  many  Americans  even  of  second  or 


third  generation  preserve  with  the  lands  of  their 
parents  constitute  an  important  factor  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  public  opinion,  and  a  factor  that  politicians 
in  both  of  the  major  political  parties  have  hesitated 
to  disregard. 

Equally  important  is  the  hostile  attitude  of  vari¬ 
ous  groups  of  the  population  toward  certain  foreign 
countries  —  such  as  the  Anglophobia  of  many 
people  of  Irish  or  German  descent,  and  the  Russo- 
phobia  of  others  who  in  the  past  had  been  alarmed 
l)y  Russia’s  economic  practices  or  its  campaign 
against  religion.  Anti-Russian  sentiment,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  played  a  significant  part  during  the  Spanish 
civil  war,  when  Catholic  spokesmen  who  feared 
the  spread  of  anti-religious  sentiment  in  Spain  un¬ 
der  Russia’s  influence  pressed  for  enforcement  of 
the  embargo  on  arms  to  Spain.  Meanwhile,  citi¬ 
zens  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  still  influenced  by  the 
ideas  of  early  settlers  who  passionately  believed  in 
freedom  not  only  for  this  country  but  for  all 
peoples  of  the  world,  frequently  urge  intervention 
by  the  United  States  in  the  affairs  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  whose  actions  shock  or  disturb  them.  This  was 
as  true  of  appeals  made  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
on  behalf  of  victims  of  Jewish  pogroms  in  Tsarist 
Russia  as  it  is  of  appeals  made  today  on  behalf  of 
independence  for  India. 

All  these  conflicting  strands  in  the  web  of  public 
opinion  must  be  taken  into  account  by  any  Pres¬ 
ident  and  his  Secretary  of  State — not  least  in  an 
election  year,  when  the  choice  of  one  course  in 
foreign  affairs  as  against  another  may  conceivably 
result  in  loss  of  votes.  A  paradoxical  situation  thus 
ensues.  For  while  it  would  be  contrary  to  facts  to 
describe  the  United  States  as  a  selfless  nation,  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  the  welfare  of  other  peoples, 
public  opinion  in  this  country  does  tend  to  judge 
foreign  policy  not  merely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  whether  it  serves  the  interests  of  this  country, 
but  also  whether  it  shows  due  consideration  for 
the  British  or  French,  Finns  or  Poles,  Russians  or 
Indians,  as  the  case  may  be. 

This  duality  in  public  opinion  often  bewilders 
non-American  observers,  who  find  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  idealism  and  desire  to  aid  other  na¬ 
tions  voiced  in  our  press  and  on  our  lecture  plat¬ 
forms  with  the  hard-headed  determination  of  the 
people’s  elected  representatives  to  have  the  United 
States  make  as  few  concessions  as  possible  to  other 
nations.  Both  the  American  people  and  political 
leaders  of  the  major  parties  have  a  tendency  to 
want  to  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too.  They  claim 
both  the  right  to  intervene,  through  eloquent  state¬ 
ments,  in  any  situation  abroad  that  troubles  their 
conscience,  and  the  right  to  take  unilateral  mcas- 
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ures  with  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  irrespective  of  the  needs  and  problems  of 
other  nations  that  may  be  affected  by  our  actions. 

GOOD  INTENTIONS  VS.  PRACTICAL  POLITICS 

This  fundamental  dilemma  of  reconciling  good 
intentions  with  practical  politics  that  will  enlist 
public  support  makes  it  difficult  for  the  United 
States  to  develop  and  maintain  what  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  consistent  foreign  policy.  Critics  of  the 
State  Department"* — constructive  as  their  specific 
suggestions  for  reform  often  are — tend  to  over¬ 
look  the  fact  no  decision  taken  by  the  Department 
can  possibly  win  the  support  of  all  of  the  American 
people.  What  will  please  some  is  bound  to  dismay 
or  alienate  others.  The  primary  function  of  the 
State  Department  is  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  as  it  understands  them — not  the  in¬ 
terests  of  this  or  that  foreign  country  or  group.  In 
performing  this  function,  the  State  Department, 
over  the  long  haul,  must  depend  in  large  measure  on 
the  support  of  informed  and  active  public  opinion. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  arc  not  government  spokes¬ 
men  like  Mr.  Hull  or  Administration  supporters 
like  Mr.  Welles  who  have  recently  placed  so  much 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  public  opinion  merely  try¬ 
ing  to  pass  the  buck  to  the  people  for  mistakes  of 
judgment  and  ill-considered  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  Administration?  Does  the  State  Department, 
in  fact,  understand  public  opinion  and  accurately 
translate  it  into  policy?  The  people,  en  masse,  can¬ 
not  formulate  foreign  policy.  What  they  can  do,  and 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  do,  is  indicate  their 
choice  between  possible  courses  of  action  on  major 
issues.  To  do  this  intelligently,  however,  they  must 
know  what  the  choices  are — and  know  them  not 
six  months  or  two  years  after  the  event,  but  at  the 
time  when  policy  is  being  formulated. 

FOUR  MAJOR  ADJUSTMENTS  NECESSARY 

I.  State  Department  Should  Be  More  Respon¬ 
sive  TO  Public  Opinion.  To  achieve  a  working 
partnership  on  foreign  affairs  between  the  Execu¬ 
tive  and  the  people  at  least  four  major  adjustments 
appear  necessary.  First  of  all,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  itself  must  be  made  more  promptly  respon¬ 
sive  to  currents  of  public  opinion.  Changes  in  the 
internal  organization  of  the  Department,  such  as 
the  reshuffling  of  various  existing  posts  and  the 
creation  of  new  ones,  notably  on  labor  problems, 
may  improve  the  technical  performance  of  its 
functions.  These  changes,  however,  do  not  go  to 

4.  See  Robert  Bendiner,  The  Riddle  of  the  State  Department 
(New  York,  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  1942);  also  J.  M.  Jones,  A  Mod¬ 
ern  Foreign  Policy  for  the  U.S.  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1944). 


the  heart  of  the  problem  unless  the  sources  from 
which  the  personnel  of  the  Department  is  re¬ 
cruited  are  permanendy  broadened — as  they  have 
had  perforce  to  be  broadened  under  the  pressure 
of  war — to  include  men  and  women  from  all  walks 
of  life  and  all  economic  levels  of  the  nation.  It 
cannot  be  said  too  often  that,  in  this  democratic 
society,  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  either  in 
Washington  or  abroad,  should  not  be  left  only  to 
those  who  enjoy  special  privileges  of  money,  or 
family  connections,  or  training  in  exclusive  schools. 
Nor  should  those  who  are  employed  in  these  tasks 
assume  that  their  work  requires  a  lofty  withdrawal 
from  the  rough-and-tumble  of  national  life  which 
leaves  some  of  them  completely  out  of  touch  with 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

2.  Voters  Should  Get  More  Current  Informa¬ 
tion.  A  second  desirable  major  adjustment  is  that 
the  State  Department,  and  the  President,  should 
take  every  possible  opportunity  to  inform  public 
opinion  about  current  international  negotiations— 
not,  of  course,  about  the  details  of  day-to-day  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  other  nations,  which  must  neccs-  | 
sarily  enjoy  a  measure  of  privacy,  but  about  the 
objectives  the  government  is  seeking  to  achieve, 
and  the  methods  it  is  using  to  attain  them.  It  is 
true  that,  in  the  past — especially  during  the  critical 
years  that  preceded  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II 
— ^the  President  and  various  government  officials 
did  make  statements  on  foreign  affairs,  but  these  • 
statements,  coming  at  irregular  intervals,  and  often  | 
in  disconnected  fashion,  did  not  seem  to  catch  the 
attention  of  the  people.  During  the  war  even  r^ 
sponsible  news  commentators — who  know  better 
than  the  average  citizen  how  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion — have  felt  that  they  were  left  in  the  dark  for 
prolonged  periods  concerning  such  crucial  matten 
as  our  policy  toward  Vichy  and  Franco  Spain,  the 
reasons  for  our  attitude  on  de  Gaulle,  our  plans 
for  Italy  and  Germany.  Some  method  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  continuous  flow  of  forthright  information  to 
the  public  must  be  devised  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  if  Mr.  Hull’s  ideal  is  to  be  fulfilled :  that  “the 
people,  who  are  sovereign,  must  not  only  educate 
their  servants  but  must  be  willing  to  be  educated  by  I 
them.”*  If,  at  any  given  moment,  direct  public 
statements  seem  inadvisable  for  reasons  of  national 
security,  background  information  could  be  volun-  ; 
tarily  and  ungrudgingly  furnished  by  the  Depart-  ; 
ment  to  responsible  commentators,  who  could  then 
more  adequately  perform  their  task  of  clarifying 
current  problems  for  the  general  public. 

3.  People  Must  Communicate  with  Congress. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  the  people  to  know 

5.  “Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States  of  America,”  cited. 
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about  foreign  affairs.  They  must  also  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  put  their  knowledge  to  work  by  con¬ 
veying  their  views — again  with  some  measure  of 
continuity — to  the  Executive.  This  they  should 
theoretically  be  able  to  do  by  electing  to  Congress 
Representatives  and  Senators  who  can  speak  for 
them  not  only  on  domestic  but  also  on  foreign 
affairs,  and  by  maintaining  a  constant  watch  on  the 
opinions  expressed  and  actions  taken  by  their 
elected  spokesmen.  Under  the  Constitution  all 
treaties  must  be  negotiated  “with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,”  and  are  subject  to  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senators  present,'’ 
and  all  bills  for  appropriations  that  may  be  needed 
to  finance  international  commitments  undertaken 
in  treaties  or  otherwise  originate  in  the  House.  The 
caliber,  knowledge,  breadth  of  view  and  integrity 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  thus  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  making  of  foreign  policy. 

Yet,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  people  have  not 
always  been  able  to  make  full  use  of  their  oppor- 
j  tunity  to  shape  the  views  of  Congress  on  foreign 
j  affairs.  Elections  are  fought  usually  on  domestic, 
i  not  on  foreign  policy  issues,  and  l(x:al  considera- 
1  tions  have  a  profound  influence  on  the  selection  of 
5  Congressmen.  Yet  again  and  again  in  recent  years 
!  unofficial  observers  have  had  the  impression  that 
the  people — at  least  the  articulate  elements — were 
way  ahead  of  most  Congressmen  in  their  grasp  of 
.  foreign  affairs,  and  in  their  readiness  to  consider 
:  plans  for  the  future.  If  this  appraisal  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  is  correct,  then  there  is  a  divorce  between  Con- 
,  gress  and  the  public  on  foreign  policy.  One  reason 
for  this  is  that  on  many  crucial  issues  policy  has 
=  been  finally  determined  by  relatively  small,  but 
strongly  organized  groups  which  could  bring  to 
bear  on  Congressmen  the  kind  of  persuasive  pres- 
j  sure  that  the  average,  unorganized  citizen  is  usu- 
I  ally  not  in  a  position  to  exert.  It  is  imperative  that 
voters  should  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  that  self-seeking  pressure  groups  exercise 
on  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  and  should  seek 
to  counteract  it  by  equally  well-planned  and  well- 
directed  political  action. 

4.  Executive  Must  Establish  Partnership  with 
Congress.  But,  assuming  that  the  voters  do  succeed 
I  in  electing  to  Congress  Representatives  and  Sena- 
i  tors  who  express  their  sentiments  on  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  more  adequately  than  has  seemed  true  in  the 
recent  past — as  the  voters  of  Arkansas  have  done 
electing  Fulbright  first  to  the  House  and  now 
to  the  Senate — that  would  still  be  only  half  the 
battle.  For  it  remains  to  make  a  fourth  major  ad- 

The  two-thirds  vote  question  will  be  discussed  in  a  forth¬ 
coming  issue  of  Foreign  Policy  Reports. 


justment — and  that  is  to  create  a  satisfactory  work¬ 
ing  partnership  between  the  State  Department  and 
Congress.  Mr.  Hull  has  succeeded  to  some  extent 
in  the  difficult  task  of  establishing  a  relationship  of 
friendly  understanding  with  Congress,  primarily 
because  of  the  personal  prestige  he  enjoys  on  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill.  He  has  also  tried  to  keep  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
abreast  of  current  negotiations,  notably  concerning 
plans  for  world  organization.  But  collaboration  be¬ 
tween  Congress  and  the  State  Department  should 
not  depend  on  the  personality  and  political  acu¬ 
men  of  any  given  Secretary  of  State.  Tliere  should 
be  some  permanent  machinery  through  which  the 
State  Department  could  inform  Congress  regularly 
about  the  tasks  on  which  it  is  engaged — not  when 
action  has  already  been  taken  or  a  treaty  has  al¬ 
ready  been  negotiated  but  while  policy  is  still  in 
the  making — and,  in  turn,  be  informed  by  Con¬ 
gress  regarding  the  state  of  public  opinion.  To 
meet  this  particular  problem,  former  Ambassador 
Hugh  Gibson  has  suggested  that  a  Council  of 
National  Defense  should  be  created,  on  which  the 
State  Department,  as  well  as  other  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  with  one  aspect  or  another  of  foreign  affairs 
— the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration,  and  so  on — would  be 
represented,  along  with  spokesmen  for  the  House 
and  Senate.^ 

CHANGED  POSITION  OF  UNITED  STATES 

In  this  process  of  mutual  re-education  concern¬ 
ing  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs, 
the  most  important  first  step  is  to  make  all  of  us — 
government  officials,  Congressmen,  and  voters — 
aware  of  the  changes  this  country’s  position  has 
undergone  since  its  formation  as  a  national  state. 
Many  citizens,  while  intensely  proud  of  the  actual 
or  potential  strength  of  the  United  States  as  an 
industrial,  financial  and  military  power,  still  tend 
to  think  of  this  country  in  provincial  terms — as  if 
it  had  remained  to  our  day  the  relatively  small 
nation  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  century,  its  na¬ 
tural  resources  undeveloped,  its  population  un¬ 
trained  in  modern  techniques,  its  influence  on  other 
nations  restricted,  its  interests  limited  to  our  ter¬ 
ritorial  confines  or,  at  most,  to  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

This  still  widely  prevalent  view  of  the  position 
of  the  United  States  has  fostered  a  foreign  policy 
which,  except  in  time  of  war  emergency,  has  had  a 
peculiarly  negative  character.  Historically,  our 
main  object  as  a  nation  has  been  to  avoid  involve- 

7.  Hugh  Gibson,  The  Road  to  Foreign  Policy  (New  York, 
I)oublcday,  Doran,  1944). 
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mcnt  in  political  relations  with  other  nations,  rather 
than  to  name  possible  terms  on  which  we  might 
be  ready  to  collaborate.  The  only  positive  policy 
on  which  a  degree  of  agreement  had  been  achieved 
over  the  years  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  is  in 
essence  itself  negative,  since  its  main  purpose  is  to 
exclude  political  action  by  other  countries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  And  it  is  only  because  a 
majority  of  Americans  have  believed  that  the  se¬ 
curity  of  this  country  would  be  jeopardized  if  for¬ 
eign  nations  did  intervene  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  received  such 
unanimous  support. 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  I  and,  more 
poignantly  and  urgently  of  World  War  II,  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  begun  to  see  that  this  country  has  politi¬ 
cal  and  military  interests  at  stake  not  only  in  this 
hemisphere,  but  on  all  the  continents  and  in  all 
the  seven  seas.  Today  more  and  more  people  re¬ 
alize  both  the  danger  and  the  impracticability  of 
isolationism,  and  the  need  for  formulating  a  posi¬ 
tive  foreign  policy  if  the  United  States  is  to  play  in 
world  affairs  a  role  commensurate  with  its  indus¬ 
trial,  economic  and  military  power,  immensely  in¬ 
creased  by  the  war.  But  as  yet  relatively  few  have 
recognized  the  need  to  go  beyond  mere  lip-service 
to  the  idea  of  United  States  participation  in  some 
form  of  world  organization,  and  to  develop  ma¬ 
chinery  of  common  action  with  other  nations  if 
this  country  is  to  emerge,  not  merely  verbally,  but 
in  reality,  from  political  isolation. 

OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY  IN  RETROSPECT 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  reveals  the  contra¬ 
dictions  and  difficulties  inherent  in  the  three- 
cornered  relationship  between  the  Executive,  Con¬ 
gress,  and  public  opinion.  Turning  away,  after 
1919,  from  the  problems  generated  by  World  War  I 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  the  American  people  con¬ 
centrated  their  attention  and  energies  on  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  domestic  economy.  They  were  not 
actively  opposed  to  United  States  participadon  in 
an  international  organization.  In  fact.  President 
Wilson’s  plans  for  a  League  of  Nations  had  the 
support  of  large,  although  for  the  most  part  un¬ 
organized,  and  therefore  inarticulate  or  ineffective, 
elements  of  public  opinion  which  were  defeated  by 
the  well-organized,  well-financed  campaigns  of 
groups  determined  to  defeat  the  League.  But,  with 
the  passing  of  immediate  danger,  the  need  for 
common  action  with  other  nations  no  longer  ap¬ 
peared  necessary.®  Events  abroad  which  eventually 

8.  “That  issue  [of  participation  in  an  international  organiza¬ 
tion!  just  ditl  not  seem  to  be  of  any  importance  at  the  time." 
Welles,  The  Time  for  Decision,  cited,  p.  42. 


ripened  into  World  War  II  were  viewed  as  through 
the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope,  which  made  them 
seem  remote  and  of  little  significance  compared 
with  internal  post-war  readjustments  and  the  con¬ 
tinuing  material  prosperity  they  seemed  to  promise.’ 

Having  declined  to  participate  in  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  United  States  left  Europe  to  grapple 
as  best  it  could  with  the  problems  of  Germany’s 
resurgence  under  Hitler,  the  growing  might  of 
Russia,  the  internal  crisis  of  France,  the  ferment 
of  civil  strife  in  Spain.  Similarly,  while  retaining 
its  interest  in  trade  with  Asia,  this  country  showed 
little  awareness  of  the  rise  of  nationalism  among 
the  dependent  peoples  of  colonial  areas,  the  mani¬ 
fold  problems  of  British  rule  in  India,  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  Japan,  and  China’s  struggle  to  achieve 
national  unity.  The  United  States  did  take  part 
in  certain  non-political  activities  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  in  the  work  of  the  International 
Labor  Office.  The  focus  of  our  foreign  policy,  how¬ 
ever,  was  neither  in  Europe  nor  Asia,  but  in  the 
neighboring  countries  of  Latin  America,  where  the  , 
Good  Neighbor  policy  inaugurated  by  President 
Hoover  was  expanded  by  President  Roosevelt. 

THE  ILLUSION  OF  SECURITY 

Such  constructive  measures  of  cooperation  with 
other  nations  as  were  taken  during  the  Harding, 
Hoover  and  Coolidge  Administrations  were  either 
too  limited  in  character  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
causes  of  war,  or  were  adopted  too  late  to  be  of 
value  in  arresting  the  dangerous  spiral  of  accumu¬ 
lating  crises  that  finally  led  to  World  War  II.  The 
Washington  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Arma¬ 
ments,  called  in  1921  at  the  initiative  of  the  United 
States,  was  a  constructive  move  to  prevent  a  new 
race  for  armaments — but  there  seemed  to  be  little 
disposition  to  recognize  the  fact  that,  as  long  as 
nations  are  the  prey  of  economic,  political  and  so¬ 
cial  maladjustments,  they  will  not  long  stay  dis¬ 
armed,  and  will  resort  to  all  kinds  of  subterfuges 
to  procure  new  types  of  armaments.  Since  no  over-  ' 
all  machinery  to  supervise  and  prevent  such  subter-  [ 
fuges  existed  outside  the  League  of  Nations,  which 
the  United  States  had  not  joined,  the  measures  d 
disarmament  adopted  at  Washington  created  a 
false  illusion  of  security  in  this  country,  while  pro¬ 
viding  Japan  with  a  useful  screen  for  its  own  ex¬ 
pansionist  preparations.  The  mistake  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time  was  not  in  advocating  naval 
disarmament  and  the  scrapping  of  ships,  but  in 
assuming  that  disarmament,  unless  accompanied 
by  economic  reconstruction  and  collective  security, 

9.  Sec  C.  G.  Haines  and  R.  J.  S.  Hoffman,  The  Origins  «*i 
Background  of  the  Second  World  War  (New  York,  Oxfori 
University  Press,  1943). 
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would  of  itself  assure  conditions  of  peace. 

Another  measure  sponsored  by  the  United  States 
which  increased  this  country’s  delusive  feeling  of 
security  was  the  Kellogg-Briand  pact  for  the  out¬ 
lawry  of  war,  signed  in  Paris  in  1928  by  15  nations, 
whose  numbers  were  increased  to  62  by  1932.  This 
pact  was  the  most  graphic  example  of  our  tendency, 
during  the  inter-war  years,  to  follow  a  negative 
policy  in  world  affairs,  to  accept  good  intentions 
as  a  substitute  for  positive  action  requiring  national 
sacrifices,  and  to  assume  that  a  document  would 
of  itself  abolish  war,  without  any  effort  on  our 
part  or  that  of  other  nations  to  cope  with  the  mal¬ 
adjustments  that  lead  to  conflicts  among  nations. 
That  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  its  professions 
I  of  goodwill,  had  no  intention  at  that  time  of  mak¬ 
ing  major  changes  in  its  own  policy  for  the  sake 
of  averting  war  was  indicated  by  the  adoption,  in 
1930,  of  the  Smexjt-Hawley  Tariff  Act.  This  Act, 
which  established  the  highest  tariff  rates  in  this 
country’s  history,  directly  contributed  to  the  deep¬ 
ening  economic  depression,  and  encouraged  other 
countries,  whose  goods  were  barred  from  the 
American  market,  to  establish  all  kinds  of  trade 
and  currency  controls  designed  to  achieve  national 
self-sufficiency.  Nor  did  President  Hoover’s  be¬ 
lated  decision  of  June  20,  1931  to  proclaim  a  mora¬ 
torium  on  intergovernmental  debts  relieve  the  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis  which,  by  that  time,  had  reached  a 
I  breaking  point  in  Europe. 

The  first  major  act  of  aggression  since  1919  — 
Japan’s  invasion  of  Manchuria  in  1931 — found  the 
United  States  unprepared  to  take  drastic  measures 
against  the  aggressor.  True,  Mr.  Stimson,  then  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  did  attempt  to  focus  world  opinion 
I  on  the  need  for  international  action,  both  by 
furthering  the  appointment  of  the  Lytton  Com- 
!  mission  which  investigated  the  Manchurian  inci¬ 
dent  on  behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  by 
proposing  joint  action  with  Britain.  The  British 
Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  John  Simon,  however, 
doubted  that  the  United  States  was  ready  to  act 
against  Japan,  and  did  not  Icxik  with  favor  on  Mr. 
Stimson’s  proposal.  Having  failed  to  obtain  the 
cooperation  of  Britain  and  other  nations,  Washing¬ 
ton  finally  fell  back  on  non-recognition  of  Japan’s 
Manchurian  conquest.*®  Non-recognition  by  the 
United  States,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  Jap¬ 
anese  from  entrenching  themselves  in  Manchuria, 
and  in  the  meantime  this  country,  while  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  China,  took  no  effective  steps  to  aid  the 
Chinese  or  to  prevent  further  encroachments  by 
Tokyo. 

10.  Department  of  State,  Peace  and  War:  United  States  For- 
ffgn  Policy,  igji-jg4i  (Washington,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1942),  p.  4. 


ACCENT  ON  NATIONALISM 

This  situation  —  in  which  the  United  States 
proved  reluctant  again  and  again  to  make  full 
use  in  international  affairs  of  its  actual  vast  eco¬ 
nomic  power  and  its  potentially  vast  military  power 
— was  not  materially  improved  by  the  transition 
from  Republican  to  Democratic  Administration 
following  the  1932  elections.  The  inauguration  of 
President  Roosevelt  in  March  1933  coincided  with 
the  lowest  depths  of  the  economic  depression,  and 
the  new  Administration  was  naturally  far  more 
concerned  with  attempts  to  effect  national  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  than  with  international  problems. 
This  preoccupation  with  domestic  affairs — which 
dominated  the  Washington  scene  more  or  less  con¬ 
tinuously  until  the  President’s  “quarantine”  speech 
of  October  1937 — explains,  if  it  does  not  justify, 
his  much  criticized  radio  message  of  July  3,  1933 
to  the  World  Economic  and  Monetary  Conference 
then  in  session  in  London.  In  this  message  the 
President  said:  “The  sound  internal  economic  sys¬ 
tem  of  a  nation  is  a  greater  factor  in  its  well-being 
than  the  price  of  its  currency  in  changing  terms  of 
the  currencies  of  other  nations.”**  This  message, 
which  is  said  to  have  stunned  his  closest  advisers, 
including  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  and  has  been 
blamed  for  the  failure  of  the  London  Economic 
Conference,  did  reveal  the  President’s  paramount 
preoccupation  with  national  recovery.  Sumner 
Welles,  however,  contends  that  the  program  of 
the  conference  was  too  grandiose;  that  the  confer¬ 
ence  itself — which  President  Hoover  had  pledged 
the  United  States  to  attend — was  ill-timed;  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  believed  reduction  of  trade  barriers 
should  be  linked  to  currency  plans;  and  that  the 
American  delegation  had  not  taken  the  time  to 
acquaint  itself  with  the  views  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt  who,  in  turn,  was  unaware  of  the  clash  of 
views  among  the  delegates.*^ 

Whatever  may  have  been,  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  reasons  for  the  breakdown  of  the  London  Eco¬ 
nomic  Conference,  which  accelerated  the  world¬ 
wide  stampede  toward  autarchy,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  at  that  time  the  accent  in  the  United  States 
was  on  national,  rather  than  international,  economic 
policy.  In  spite  of  this,  Mr.  Hull  did  not  abandon 
his  plans  to  liberalize  trade  through  a  program  of 
reciprocity  agreements.*^  By  the  terms  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  June  12,  1934  Congress  em¬ 
powered  the  President  to  arrange  trade  agreements 
with  other  governments  whose  tariffs  heavily  bur- 

11.  Roosevelt’s  Foreign  Policy,  tgj3-ig4i  (New  York,  Wilfred 
Funk,  Inc.,  1942),  p.  24. 

12.  Welles,  The  Time  for  Decision,  cited,  p.  51. 

13.  See  H.  P.  Whidden,  Jr.  “Reciprocal  Trade  Progr.am  and 
Post-War  Reconstruction,"  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  April  i,  1943. 
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dencd  or  restricted  the  trade  of  the  United  States, 
and  permitted  him  to  reduce  existing  tariff  rates 
by  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  In  accordance  with  the 
traditional  American  most-favored-nation  policy, 
concessions  granted  to  one  state  were  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  others,  except  in  cases  where  there  was 
discrimination  against  the  trade  of  this  country — 
with  the  result  that  bilateral  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  became  multilateral  in  their  benefits.  This 
procedure  took  the  drafting  of  tariffs  out  of  the 
hands  of  pressure  groups  with  influence  on  Con¬ 
gress  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  technical 
experts.*^ 

The  Secretary  of  State  also  achieved  a  personal 
success  by  his  skillful  conduct  of  relations  with  the 
countries  of  Latin  America,  whose  respect  he  first 
won  at  the  Pan-American.  Conference  held  at 
Montevideo  in  December  1933.*^  Although  by  no 
means  all  representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Latin  America  have  succeeded  in  understanding 
the  temper  and  problems  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  were  accredited,  the  Good  Neigh- 
lyjr  policy  unquestionably  served  to  alleviate  sus¬ 
picions  aroused  in  earlier  years  by  the  “Co¬ 
lossus  of  the  North."  The  fruits  of  the  policy 
were  reaped  by  this  country  when,  in  1941,  upon 
entering  the  war  against  the  Axis  powers,  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  active  aid  of  all  the  American  republics 
with  the  notable  exception  of  Argentina. 

INFORMATION  WITHOUT  EFFECT  ON  POLICY 

In  contrast  to  our  growing  concern  with  Latin 
America — which  for  a  time  led  some  North  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  hemispheric 
isolation  as  an  alternative  to  international  collabora¬ 
tion — the  United  States  showed  little  more  than 
academic  interest  in  Asia  even  after  Japan’s  inva¬ 
sion  of  Manchuria,  or  in  Europe  even  after  Hitler’s 
rise  in  1933,  except  for  the  major  step  of  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  Soviet  government.  This  aloofness  cannot  be 
explained  by  lack  of  information  about  events  in 
both  continents,  for  at  no  other  time  in  history  was 
any  people  so  well  supplied  with  first-rate,  pene¬ 
trating  newspaper  and  radio  analyses  as  Americans 
were  during  the  inter-war  years.  Most  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents  and  radio  commentators  writing  or 
speaking  from  London,  Paris,  Moscow,  Berlin, 

14.  The  platform  adopted  by  the  Republican  party  in  Chicago 
in  June  1944  states  that  reciprocal  trade  agreements  should  be 
bilateral  (which  they  are  in  character,  but  not  in  effect),  and 
should  be  subject  to  Congressional  approval.  In  his  Chicago 
press  conference  of  June  29,  Mr.  Dewey  said  that  the  reciprocal 
trade  program  was  a  Republican  policy  that  had  been  continued 
by  Mr.  Hull.  Actually,  however.  Republicans  in  both  House  and 
Senate  voted  overwhelmingly  against  the  program  when  it  was 
first  introduced  in  1934;  in  1937;  and  again  in  1940.  It  was 
not  until  1943  that  the  Republicans  in  Congress  supported  the 
Hull  trade  program. 

15.  Peace  and  War,  cited,  p.  33. 


Rome  and  Tokyo  were  shrewd,  clear-eyed  ob- 
.  servers  who  had  no  illusions  about  the  storms 
brewing  in  the  respective  centers  where  they  were 
stationed,  and  reported  their  impressions  blundy, 
without  fear  or  favor — only  to  suffer  the  fate  tra¬ 
ditionally  reserved  for  Cassandras.  Nor  was  the 
Washington  Administration  misled  as  to  the  trend 
of  events  outside  our  borders.  From  Berlin  Am¬ 
bassador  Wiliam  Dodd,  (Commercial  Attache 
Douglas  Miller  and  Consul-General  George  Mes- 
sersmith  (subsequently  Minister  to  Vienna),  from 
Tokyo  Ambassador  Joseph  C.  Grew,  and  many 
others  gave  what  proved  to  be  accurate  reports,  un¬ 
varnished  by  false  optimism.'^ 

Except  for  a  relatively  small  minority,  however, 
who  foresaw  the  course  events  would  take,  the 
American  people  remained  for  the  most  part  un¬ 
shaken  in  three  basic  beliefs  of  that  period:  that 
the  United  States,  because  of  its  geographic  re¬ 
moteness  from  Europe  and  Asia,  was  invulnerable 
to  attack;  that  this  country  could  enjoy  self- 
suflicient  prosperity  within  its  own  borders  or,  if 
necessary,  within  the  confines  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  no  matter  what  storms  might  rage 
outside;  and  that  it  should  do  everything  in  its 
power  not  to  become  involved  in  war.^’*  It  was  with 
these  ingrained  beliefs  in  mind  that  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Administration  had  to  shape  foreign  policy- 
more  acutely  aware,  of  course,  than  the  public  of 
impending  conflicts,  but  helpless,  without  public 
support,  to  act  up  to  the  full  measure  of  its 
apprehensions. 

Efforts  to  Freeze  Neutrality.  Following  the 
investigations  of  the  Nye  Committee,  which  came 
to  the  conclusion — unwarranted  by  the  facts  at  its 
disposal — that  the  United  States  had  entered  World 
War  I  primarily  because  of  the  machinations  of  mu¬ 
nitions  makers  and  international  bankers,  (Congress 
passed  a  Neutrality  Act  in  August  1935,  on  the 
eve  of  Italy’s  invasion  of  Ethiopia.*^  This  Act  en¬ 
deavored  to  preclude  the  possibility  that  American 
businessmen,  for  the  sake  of  profits,  might  drag 
this  country  into  war  in  the  future  by  seeking  gov¬ 
ernment  protection  for  trade  they  might  conduct 
with  belligerents.  President  Roosevelt  disapproved 
of  the  Neutrality  Act,  whose  inflexibility  left  him 
no  freedom  of  action  in  dealing  with  belligerents, 
but  he  signed  it,  and  it  went  into  force  early  in  the 
Italo-Ethiopian  war. 

15a.  See  J.  S.  Bruner,  Mandate  from  the  People  (New  York, 
Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce,  1944). 

16.  Peace  and  War,  cited;  W.  E.  Dodd,  An  Ambassador’s  Diarf 
(New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1941);  Douglas  Miller,  You  Can't 
Do  Business  with  Hitler  (Boston,  Little,  Brown,  1941),  and  Via 
Diplomatic  Pouch  (New  York,  Didier,  1944);  J.  C.  Grew, 
Ten  Years  in  Japan  (New  York,  Simon  and  Schuster,  I944)‘ 

17.  R.  L.  Buell,  "The  New  American  Neutrality,"  Foreiga 
Policy  Reports,  January  15,  1936,  p.  279. 
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j.  At  the  opening  of  Congress  in  January  1936 
IS  the  President  asked  that  the  1935  Act,  due  to  ex- 
•g  pirc  in  February,  should  be  replaced  by  a  new 
neutrality  statute  which  would  take  account  of  the 
dangers  of  aggresssion  abroad,  coming  from  men 
who  had  “impatiently  reverted  to  the  old  belief 
(j  in  the  law  of  the  sword.”^®  After  a  prolonged  de- 
i.  bate,  which  revealed  wide  divergence  of  opinion, 
^  Congress  extended  the  Act  of  1935  until  May  1937, 
[.  with  amendments  further  restricting  the  Presi- 
[,  dent’s  freedom  of  action. 

u 

[  Embargo  on  Arms  to  Spain.  When  civil  war 
broke  out  in  Spain  in  July  1936,  the  question 
whether  arms  should  be  sold  to  either  side — not 
covered  by  the  Neutrality  Act — was  sharply  raised. 
The  President  accepted  the  non-intervention  pol¬ 
icy  advexated  by  Britain  and  France  and,  at  his 
rquest.  Congress  in  January  1937  passed  a  joint 
resolution  prohibiting  the  export  of  arms,  muni¬ 
tions  and  implements  of  war  to  Spain.  Since  the 
j  Franco  forces  received  armaments  from  Germany 
I  and  Italy,  the  American  embargo,  like  the  non- 
,  intervention  policy  of  France  and  Britain,  played 
’  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Axis  powers.  The 
I  embargo  was  contrary  both  to  the  traditional 
American  policy  of  maintaining  relations  with  a 
recognized  government,  and  to  the  expressed  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  American  people  for  democracy  as 
against  dictatorship.*^  In  adopting  this  course,  the 
President  was  influenced,  at  least  in  part,  by  the 
opposition  of  some  Catholic  groups  to  the  Loyal¬ 
ist  government — opposition  which  was  brought  to 
bear  on  him  far  more  persistently  and  effectively 
than  the  pro-Loyalist  sympathy  felt  by  other  groups 
of  the  population. 

The  Neutrality  Act,  due  to  expire  on  May  i, 
1937,  was  revised  and  adopted  on  April  29, 
1937,  with  the  almost  overwhelming  approval  of 
both  House  and  Senate.  In  its  new  form  it  re¬ 
tained  the  provisions  of  the  earlier  legislation  and, 
in  addition,  introduced  for  a  two-year  period  a 
“cash  and  carry”  provision  intended  to  regulate 
trade  in  essential  materials  which  could  not  be 
classified  under  the  specific  headings  of  munitions 
or  implements  of  war.  This  provision  was  funda¬ 
mentally  unncutral,  since  it  permitted  belligerents 
with  ships  and  cash  at  their  disposal  to  purchase 
here  and  carry  away  any  goods  not  identifiable 
as  munitions  or  implements  of  war.  This  country 
thus  abandoned  traditional  neutral  rights  upon  the 

>8.  Roosevelt's  Foreign  Policy,  1933  to  1941,  cited,  p.  90. 

I9'  "In  the  long  history  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Roosevelt 
Administration,”  says  Sumner  Welles,  “there  has  been,  I  think, 
no  more  cardinal  error  than  the  policy  adopted  during  the  civil 
War  in  Spain.”  Welles,  The  Time  for  Decision,  cited,  p.  61. 


seas,  in  defense  of  which  it  had  fought  in  World 
War  I.  But  it  did  not  abandon  the  possibility  of 
trading  with  other  nations  which,  however,  were 
to  bear  all  the  risks.  At  that  moment  public  opin¬ 
ion,  as  sounded  by  Fortune  Magazine  polls  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  was  al¬ 
most  unanimously  in  favor  of  avoiding  war,  al¬ 
though  much  sympathy  was  expressed  for  the 
intended  victims  of  the  Axis.  The  President  stated 
in  writing  his  regret  at  the  terms  of  the  1937  Neu¬ 
trality  Act,  but  nevertheless  signed  it.  Sumner 
Welles  attributes  this  decision  to  the  fact  that  the 
President  “recognized  that  in  the  face  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  agitation  which  had  arisen  a  veto  would  not 
only  have  been  overridden  by  Congress,  but  would 
have  been  misunderstood  by  the  people.”^® 

The  “Quarantine”  Speech.  But  Hitler’s  intensi¬ 
fied  terrorism,  Italy’s  open  intervention  in  Spain, 
and  the  horrors  of  the  Spanish  civil  war  gradually 
began  to  alter  public  opinion.  It  was  in  this  atmos¬ 
phere  that  President  Roosevelt  delivered  his  “quar¬ 
antine  speech”  at  Chicago  on  October  5,  1937.^* 
In  that  speech  he  denounced  the  dictators  and  em¬ 
phasized  the  need  for  cooperative  action  against 
them  by  peace-loving  nations.  If,  he  said,  war 
should  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  “let  no  one 
imagine  that  America  will  escape.”  Then  he  de¬ 
clared:  “When  an  epidemic  . . .  starts  to  spread,  the 
community  approves  and  joins  in  a  quarantine  of  the 
patients  in  order  to  protect  the  health  of  the  com¬ 
munity  against  the  spread  of  the  disease.”  The 
President’s  speech  brought  an  unfavorable  public 
reaction,  and  two  months  later,  in  December,  Rep¬ 
resentative  Ludlow  introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
House  calling  for  a  popular  referendum  before 
the  nation  went  to  war.  This  resolution  enjoyed 
considerable  popular  support,  and  missed  passage 
by  a  narrow  margin.  As  late  as  the  autumn  of 
1938  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion 
reported  that  68  per  cent  of  the  people  still  favored 
a  referendum  on  war.  The  President’s  intervention 
on  behalf  of  Czechoslovakia  on  the  eve  of  Munich 
in  September  1938  met  with  no  success^^ — as  might 
have  been  expected,  when  it  was  well  known  to 
Hitler  that  the  United  States  was  not  prepared  for 
a  military  showdown,  and  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  were  opposed  to  war. 

A  similar  trend  appeared  in  public  opinion  with 
respect  to  Asia,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
groups  in  this  country  were  more  actively  opposed 
to  Japanese  than  to  German  expansion — either  out 
of  sympathy  for  the  Chinese  or  out  of  fear  of  Jap- 

20.  Ibid.,  p.  6i. 

21.  Roosevelt's  Foreign  Policy,  1933  to  1941,  cited,  p.  129. 

22.  Peace  and  War,  cited,  p.  57. 
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ancsc  attack  on  this  country.  The  Panay  sinking 
on  December  12,  1937,  which  at  another  time  in 
American  history  might  have  produced  a  serious 
incident,  caused  hardly  a  ripple.  Far  from  provok¬ 
ing  the  American  people  to  intervene  in  the  Far 
East,  it  made  many  believe  that  American  civilian 
and  armed  forces  should  be  withdrawn  from  China 
to  avoid  such  incidents  in  the  future. 

Preparations  for  Defense.  In  spite  of  the  in¬ 
difference  shown  by  public  opinion  with  respect 
to  events  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Roosevelt  Ad¬ 
ministration  did  not  neglect  armaments.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  President’s  first  term  a  program 
of  reorganization  and  modernization  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  General  MacArthur,  with  the  aid  of  funds 
supplied  by  the  Public  Works  Administration,  and 
by  1939  the  Army  was  brought  to  its  full  enlisted 
strength  of  165,000  men,  while  the  National  Guard 
was  also  expanded,  and  the  War  Department  was 
authorized  to  strengthen  the  Army  Air  Force. 
Greater  attention  was  paid  to  expansion  of  the 
Navy,  which  had  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a 
two-ocean  war.  In  March  1934,  at  the  request  of 
the  President,  Congress  passed  the  Vinson-Tram- 
mell  Act  authorizing  the  Navy  Department  to 
build  the  Navy  up  to  treaty  strength  and,  when 
treaty  limitations  adopted  at  the  Washington  Con¬ 
ference  of  1921  were  lifted  in  1936,  Congress  passed 
a  second  Vinson-Trammell  Act  providing  for  the 
construction  of  the  Navy  beyond  treaty  limits.  At¬ 
tempts  of  the  United  States  to  discuss  naval  prob¬ 
lems  with  Britain  in  1938,  however,  caused  suspi¬ 
cion  among  some  Congressmen.  Others  feared  that 
expansion  of  the  Navy  would  be  regarded  by  the 
Japanese  as  a  provocation.  Similar  fear  caused  op¬ 
position  in  Congress  to  the  fortification  of  Guam 
or  even  the  improvement  of  its  harbor — measures 
which  were  urgently  recommended  by  the  Navy 
Department  in  1938,  1939  and  1940.^^* 

Thus,  by  the  time  Germany  invaded  Poland  on 
September  3,  1939,  precipitating  World  War  II, 
the  United  States —  like  Britain  and  France — found 
itself  in  a  situation  fraught  with  contradictions. 
Both  the  government  and  the  people  were  aware 
of  danger  signals  ahead.  The  government,  by  a 
series  of  official  statements,  had  tried  to  prepare 
public  opinion  for  the  consequences  of  the  wars 
looming  in  Europe  and  spreading  in  Asia,  and 
was  spurring  military,  naval  and  air  preparations 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  Congress  and  supported 
by  the  public.  The  people  accepted  the  need  for 
rearmament,  favored  vigorous  protests  to  the  Axis 
powers  on  behalf  of  actual  or  intended  victims  of 

32a.  For  a  criticism  of  the  Administration  on  Guam,  see 
Arthur  Krock,  “What  Happened  to  the  Guam  Project  in  1939,” 
Ne$4/  York.  Times,  August  15,  1944. 


aggression  but — and  this  is  the  crux  of  the  matter 
—wanted  the  government  to  keep  the  country  out  g 
of  war  at  all  costs.  The  history  of  the  first  two  ^ 
years  of  war — from  the  German  invasion  of  Po- 
land  to  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor—  [j 
is  the  history  of  attempts  by  the  Administration  g 
to  bring  the  country,  by  one  method  or  another,  j, 

to  face  unflinchingly  the  tragic  facts  of  interna-  ^ 

tional  life.  It  can,  of  course,  be  argued  that  it  „ 
would  have  been  better  if  the  Administration  had  f, 
bluntly  forced  the  country  into  war.  But,  if  the  j 
American  people  had  entered  the  war  mentally 
unprepared  and  internally  divided,  could  it  have  |j 
deployed  the  gigantic  industrial  and  military  effort  j| 
which,  as  a  united  nation,  it  succeeded  in  doing  ^ 
after  Pearl  Harbor.?  j] 

tl 

FROM  peace  to  WAR 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress  on  January  4,  tl 

1939,  President  Roosevelt  had  said:  “At  the  very  p 

least,  we  can  and  should  avoid  any  action,  or  any  s 

lack  of  action,  which  will  encourage,  assist  or  build  1 

up  an  aggressor.  We  have  learned  that  when  we  ii 

deliberately  try  to  legislate  neutrality,  our  neutral-  1 

ity  laws  may  operate  unevenly  and  unfairly — may  s 

actually  give  aid  to  an  aggressor  and  deny  it  to  p 

the  victim.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  should  \ 

warn  us  that  we  ought  not  to  let  that  happen  any  c 

more.”^^  In  spite  of  this  warning,  on  September  5,  s 

1939 — two  days  after  Britain  and  France  had  gone  s 

to  war  with  Germany  in  defense  of  Poland — the  ^ 

government,  as  it  was  required  by  the  legislation  i 

then  on  the  books,  issued  a  formal  declaration  of  I 

neutrality  and  a  special  proclamation  under  the  c 

Neutrality  Act  applying  the  embargo  on  arms  and  r 

munitions  to  all  belligerents.  s 

At  a  special  session  called  on  September  21,  the  ^ 
President  warned  Congress  that  the  arms  embargo  ' 
was  “most  vitally  dangerous  to  American  neutral¬ 
ity,  American  security  and,  above  all,  American  ‘ 

peacc,’’^‘‘  and  proposed  that  it  be  abandoned  in  ^ 

favor  of  measures  which  would  allow  purchases  of  ^ 

war  material  by  countries  willing  to  pay  cash  and  ^ 

carry  their  purchases  in  their  own  ships.  Such  an  | 

arrangement  would  have  benefited  Britain  and  ^ 

France,  both  of  which  had  cash  and  ships,  as  against  ‘ 

Germany.  In  spite  of  considerable  opposition,  the 
“cash  and  carry”  Neutrality  Act  was  passed  by 
substantial  majorities  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  ^ 

and  went  into  effect  in  November  1939.  Mean-  * 

while,  at  a  special  Pan-American  Conference  called  • 

in  Panama  in  September,  the  representatives  of  ’ 

23.  The  Public  Papers  and  Addresses  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 

S9J9  Volume,  War — and  Neutrality  (New  York,  Macmillan, 
1941).  PP- 3-4- 

24.  Ibid.,  p.  516.  ] 
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the  American  republics  agreed  to  exclude  belliger¬ 
ents  from  American  ports  and  to  combat  unneutral 
and  subversive  activities,  as  well  as  to  establish  a 
neutral  zone,  extending  from  300  to  1,000  miles 
beyond  their  territorial  waters,  in  which  belliger¬ 
ent  submarines  were  to  be  prevented  from  operat¬ 
ing.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  at  this  critical 
stage  was  thus  directed  at  two  objectives — maxi¬ 
mum  security  for  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  a 
form  of  neutrality  which  would  be  beneficial  to 
Britain  and  France. 

Our  policy  was  based  on  the  assumption,  held 
by  those  who  opposed  intervention  as  well  as  by 
those  who  favored  it,  that  the  French,  protected  by 
the  Maginot  Line,  and  the  British,  protected  by 
their  Navy,  would  find  it  possible  to  withstand 
the  Nazis,  and  that  this  country  would  therefore 
be  exposed  to  no  direct  danger.  In  fact,  during 
the  winter  of  1940 — when  Hitler,  having  com¬ 
pleted  the  conquest  of  Poland  and  temporarily 
safeguarded  Germany  against  a  two-front  war  by 
his  non-aggression  pact  with  Russia,  was  complet¬ 
ing  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Norway,  the 
Low  Countries,  and  France — many  Americans  de¬ 
scribed  the  war  as  “phony.”  It  was  during  this 
period  of  anxious  stalemate  that  President  Roose¬ 
velt  sent  Under  Secretary  of  State  Sumner  Welles 
on  a  mission  to  Rome;  Berlin,  Paris  and  London  to 
sound  out  European  statesmen  concerning  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  achieving  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  Mr. 
Welles  was  authorized  by  the  President  to  make 
it  clear  that,  if  such  a  possibility  existed,  “the 
United  States  would  play  its  full  part  in  co¬ 
operating  toward  the  achievement  of  two  funda¬ 
mental  requirements  in  the  establishment  of  any 
sane  and  ordered  world:  the  limitation  and  re¬ 
duction  of  armaments,  and  sound  international 
economic  relationships.”^’  . 

The  mission  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
however,  was  foredoomed  to  failure,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  the  belligerents  were  too  deeply  engaged  in 
the  conflict  to  withdraw  without  some  clear  de¬ 
cision  and  Hitler  had  already  perfected  his  plans 
for  domination  of  Europe,  but  also  because,  as  Mr. 
Welles  points  out,  “the  government  of  the  United 
States  at  that  moment  was  in  no  way  empowered 
by  public  opinion  to  exercise  any  real  influence  in 
Europe.”  Hitler  and  Mussolini  knew  that  the 
American  Congress  and  American  public  opinion 
opposed  involvement  of  this  country  in  war.  Con¬ 
sequently  any  warning,  threat,  or  promise  made  by 
the  President  or  the  State  Department  was  bound 
to  remain  ineffective.^^ 

Dangers  of  Nazi  Conquest.  And  then  the  bar- 

25.  Welles,  The  Time  for  Decision,  cited,  p.  103. 

26.  IhiJ.,  p.  77. 


riers  of  Western  Europe,  on  which  the  United 
States  was  counting  for  its  own  protection,  sh(X)k 
and  crumbled  under  the  impact  of  the  Nazi  drive. 
With  the  conquest  of  Norway,  Belgium  and  Hol¬ 
land,  and  the  collapse  of  France,  the  Nazis  were 
in  full  command  of  the  European  continent  west 
of  Russia.  Britain,  and  its  Navy,  were  the  only 
bulwark  between  this  country  and  what  seemed 
to  be  the  irresistible  might  of  the  German  Wehr- 
macht.  On  May  16,  before  France  had  capitulated. 
President  Roosevelt  warned  Congress  of  impend¬ 
ing  danger,  and  called  for  new  appropriations  to 
expand  our  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force.  Although 
Colonel  Lindbergh  referred  to  the  President’s  re¬ 
quest  as  “mad  hysteria,”  Congress  voted  successive 
military  appropriations  which  by  December  1941 
totaled  $70  billion.  Passage  of  a  selective  service 
bill,  which  was  urged  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  and 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  widely  approved  by  the 
public,  met  with  opposition  in  Congress,  and  the 
President,  in  an  attempt  to  placate  the  isolation¬ 
ists,  declared  that  conscripted  troops  would  not 
be  sent  “to  take  part  in  European  wars.”  The  bill 
was  passed  in  September,  subject  to  two  conditions 
— specific  limitation  of  service  to  one  year,  and  a 
ban  on  service  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  United  States  also  made  every  effort  to  per¬ 
suade  Marshal  Petain,  on  the  eve  of  the  French 
armistice,  to  withdraw  the  French  fleet  from  ports 
where  it  could  be  used  by  Germany.  Apparently 
owing  to  this  request,  the  major  units  of  the  French 
fleet  were  removed  to  ports  outside  France  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  and  later  became 
available  to  the  United  Nations.  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  efforts  to  keep  Italy  out  of  the  war,  however, 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  on  June  10,  the  day  Italy 
declared  war  on  France  and  Britain,  the  President 
in  a  speech  at  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  said  that 
the  United  States  intended  to  extend  “to  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  force  the  material  resources  of  this 
nation.” 

Aid  to  Britain.  This  intention  was  promptly  im¬ 
plemented  by  the  decision  to  transfer  50  over-age 
American  destroyers  to  Britain.  The  decision  won 
overwhelming  public  support,  especially  after  the 
start  of  German  air  raids  on  Britain  in  August, 
and  was  backed  by  President  Roosevelt’s  political 
opponent  in  the  1940  elections,  Wendell  L.  Willkie. 
The  transfer  of  destroyers  was  linked  to  the  need 
— expressed  by  the  President  on  May  16 — for  ad¬ 
ditional  bases  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  On 
September  3,  one  year  after  Germany’s  invasion  of 
Poland,  the  President,  through  an  executive  agree¬ 
ment  which  did  not  require  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  arranged  for  the  transfer  of  destroyers  to 
Britain;  in  return,  Britain  was  to  donate  bases  in 
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Newfoundland  and  Bermuda  for  use  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  was  to  lease  to  us  for  99 
years  bases  in  the  Caribbean  area  which  could  be 
used  for  the  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Meanwhile,  this  country  strengthened  the  defenses 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  measures  taken  at 
the  Havana  Conference  of  American  republics 
on  June  17,  when  the  American  republics  assumed 
a  “collective  trusteeship”  for  colonies  of  European 
countries  in  this  area,  which  might  have  conceiv¬ 
ably  been  claimed  by  Germany  as  a  result  of  its 
domination  over  France  and  Holland,  and  by  the 
development  of  closer  relations  with  Canada.  At 
the  Ogdensburg  conference  of  August  17-18,  the 
United  States  and  Canada  decided  to  establish  a 
Permanent  Joint  Board  of  Defense. 

While  this  country  was  thus  seeking  to  strength¬ 
en  its  Atlantic  front  by  measures  short  of  war,  it 
paid  increasing  attention  to  the  danger  of  war  on 
the  Pacific  front.  Construction  of  naval  bases  was 
undertaken  at  Midway  and  Wake,  at  Anchorage 
and  Fairbanks  in  Alaska,  at  Dutch  Harbor  and 
other  points  in  the  Aleutians,  and  the  preparation  of 
Hawaiian  bases  was  speeded.  More  and  more  items 
were  placed  on  the  embargo  list  for  Japan,  includ¬ 
ing  aluminum,  molybdenum,  technical  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  production  of  high-quality  aviation 
gasoline  and,  in  July,  aviation  gasoline.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  1940,  after  having  given  six  months’  notice, 
Washington  terminated  the  commercial  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  with  Japan  in  1911.  Meanwhile,  the 
United  States  granted  additional  credits  to  China, 
and  undertook  to  improve  relations  with  Russia, 
which  had  reached  a  low  ebb  following  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Russo-German  non-aggression  pact 
in  August  1939.^^ 

Lend-Lease.  The  United  States  had  no  desire  to 
become  engaged  in  war  with  Japan  at  a  moment 
when  the  fate  of  Britain,  and  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  fronting  on  the  Atlantic, 
hung  in  the  balance.  While  a  vigorous,  and  often 
bitter  debate  raged  from  coast  to  coast  between 
the  America  First  group,  which  opposed  interven¬ 
tion  in  Europe,  and  the  group  called  Committee 
to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies,  which 
favored  it,  the  government  was  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  considering  the  increasingly  perilous 
situation  created  by  continuing  German  air  raids 
on  Britain.  Except  for  the  transfer  of  50  destroyers 
and  a  certain  number  of  rifles,  the  only  material 
aid  this  country  could  legally  render  Britain  under 
the  “cash  and  carry”  Neutrality  Act  was  to  permit 
the  British  to  expend  their  rapidly  dwindling  cash 

27.  Ibid.,  p.  169. 


on  purchases  of  war  materials  in  this  country,  and 
carry  them  away  in  their  own  ships.  In  December 

1940  the  President,  in  a  fireside  chat  to  the  nation, 
stated  for  the  first  time  that  the  United  States 
should  become  the  “arsenal  of  democracy,”^®  and 
subsequently  proposed  to  Congress  the  lend-lease 
bill.  This  bill  was  designed  to  give  the  Administra¬ 
tion — “notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law” — power  to  sell,  exchange,  transfer,  lend,  or 
lease  war  materials;  to  communicate  any  defense 
information,  to  any  country  judged  to  be  vital  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States;  and  to  use  Ameri¬ 
can  facilities  for  the  outfitting  or  repairing  of  any 
defense  equipment  in  which  they  had  a  mutual 
concern. 

Although  the  President’s  lend-leasc  proposal  met 
with  strong  opposition,  especially  from  the  Amer¬ 
ica  First  group,  which  claimed  that  it  would  make 
no  difference  to  this  country  who  won  the  war  in 
Europe,  Congress  passed  the  bill  on  March  ii, 

1941  and  it  went  into  effect  irmnediately.^^  While 
at  first  lend-leasc  was  extended  primarily  to  Britain, 
this  procedure  proved  most  effective  later  in  grant¬ 
ing  aid  to  others  of  the  United  Nations — notably 
Russia,  after  that  country  had  been  invaded  by 
Germany  on  June  aa,  1941.*°  Russia’s  resistance, 
which  came  as  a  surprise  to  many  Americans, 
evoked  growing  enthusiasm  in  this  country,  and 
brought  demands  for  more  and  more  aid  to 
Moscow. 

By  contrast,  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  toward  Vichy  France  evoked  widespread 
criticism.  The  Administration,  however,  took  the 
view  that,  by  dealing  with  the  Vichy  regime — the 
only  one  which  could  claim  at  least  a  measure  of 
legal  continuity — it  was  enabled  to  obtain  many 
valuable  concessions  from  the  French;  to  observe 
at  close  range  conditions  in  unoccupied  France; 
and,  by  maintaining  its  consulates  in  North  Africa, 
succeeded  in  making  adequate  preparations  for  the 
protection  of  the  key  base  of  Dakar,  and  for  the 
invasion  of  North  Africa  in  November  1942-" 
In  passing  judgment  on  this  country’s  policy  to¬ 
ward  France,  as  well  as  Spain,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  was  no  opportunity,  after  Ger¬ 
many’s  conquest  of  Europe,  to  inaugurate  a  pol¬ 
icy  dc  novo,  based  on  a  completely  fresh  evaluation 

28.  The  Public  Papers  and  Addresses  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
1940  Volume,  War — and  Aid  to  Democracies  (New  York,  Mac¬ 
millan,  1941),  p.  643. 

29.  For  a  survey  of  lend-lease,  sec  E.  R.  Stettiniui,  Jr.,  Lend’ 
l^ase:  Weapon  for  Victory  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1944)- 

30.  Sec  H.  P.  Whidden,  Jr.,  "Reaching  a  Lend-Lease  Settle¬ 
ment,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  April  15,  1944. 

31.  Ibid,  For  a  survey  of  American  policy  toward  France,  ^ 
W.  N.  fiadsel,  “Struggle  for  a  New  France,"  Foreign  Policy 
Reports,  July  15,  1944. 
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I  of  the  situation  on  the  continent.  What  had  to  be 
done  was  to  make  use  of  such  available  fragments 
as  could  serve  the  immediate  needs  of  the  United 
'  States,  and  later  of  the  United  Nations.  In  this 
^  respect  the  country  had  to  pay,  in  terms  of  often 
distasteful  compromises,  for  the  mistakes  and  mis- 
I  calculations  of  the  past — the  blame  for  which  can 
f  be  shared  by  the  President  and  the  State  Depart- 
I  ment  with  Congress  and  the  voters. 

;  The  Atlantic  Charter.  In  an  effort  to  look 
i  beyond  the  present,  and  to  improve  on  the  past, 
President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill, 
at  their  meeting  in  the  “Newfoundland  Bight”  on 
August  10,  1941 — three  weeks  after  Germany’s  in¬ 
vasion  of  Russia — drafted  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
In  this  document  the  two  leaders  formulated  “com¬ 
mon  principles  in  the  national  policies  of  their 
respective  countries  on  which  they  base  their  hopes 
for  a  better  future  for  the  world.”  These  principles, 
which  have  since  been  subjected  to  searching  criti¬ 
cism,  expressed  hope  for  the  establishment  of  “a 
■  peace  which  will  afford  to  all  nations  the  means  of 
dwelling  in  safety  within  their  own  boundaries, 

;  and  which  will  afford  assurance  that  all  the  men 

■|! 

in  all  the  lands  may  live  out  their  lives  in  freedom 
from  fear  and  want.’”^^ 

At  the  time  the  Atlantic  Charter  was  drawn  up, 
the  shadow  of  war  was  already  spreading  over  the 
Pacific.  In  July  Japan  had  occupied  French  Indo- 
j  China,  left  helpless  by  France’s  collapse.  Tokyo 
!  hoped  to  achieve  its  coveted  “co-prosperity  sphere” 
without  resort  to  war,  and  proposed  that  the 
United  States  use  its  influence  with  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  to  secure  a  negotiated  peace  on  Japanese 
terms.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  Kurusu 
mission  was  dispatched  to  the  United  States.  Mean- 
[  while,  Hitler  was  pressing  Tokyo  to  take  action 
I  against  the  United  States,  in  the  hope  that,  if  we 
j  had  to  concentrate  our  armed  strength  in  the  Pa- 
i  cific,  Germany  would  succeed  in  breaking  Britain’s 
I  resistance  in  the  Atlantic. 

Had  Washington  acquiesced  in  Japan’s  demands 
j  and  abandoned  China  to  its  fate,  it  is  conceivable 
I  that  war  with  Tokyo  might  have  been  postponed. 
I  The  Administration,  aware  that  its  preparations 
!  were  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced,  would  have 
welcomed  a  longer  breathing-space.  But  it  would 
not  do  so  at  the  expense  of  China,  nor  would  such 
i  a  decision,  had  it  been  taken,  have  received  public 
support  in  this  country.  In  his  reply  to  the  Japanese 
proposals,  Mr.  Hull  suggested  a  non-aggression 
'  treaty  among  the  seven  powers  in  the  Pacific,  and 

Ija.  Peace  and  War,  cited,  p.  107;  also  "Documents  Concern¬ 
ing  Post-War  Reconstruction  of  Europe,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports. 
March  15,  1943,  p.  8. 
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agreement  among  six  of  these  (excluding  Russia) 
to  respect  the  integrity  of  Indo-China,  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  Japanese  troops  from  China  and  Indo- 
China,  the  abandonment  by  both  the  United  States 
and  Japan  of  extraterritorial  rights  in  China,  and 
the  renewal  of  commercial  relations  between  this 
country  and  Japan.^^  While  negotiations  were  still 
pending,  Japan  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  on  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1941. 

The  next  day  the  President  announced  in  Con¬ 
gress  that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  and  three  days  later  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  declared  war  on  the  United  States.  On 
January  i,  1942  the  United  States — now  a  belliger¬ 
ent  both  in  Europe  and  Asia — invited  twenty-six 
nations  engaged  in  either  or  both  theatres  of  war 
to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Washington,  which  set  up 
the  group  henceforth  known  as  the  United  Nations. 
This  declaration  obligated  all  the  United  Nations 
to  accept  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter; 
to  negotiate  no  separate  peace;  and  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  their  respective  enemies  to  successful 
conclusion.^'* 

From  that  day  on,  the  unfolding  war  effort  of 
the  United  Nations,  marked  by  moments  of  deep 
anxiety,  but  also  by  steadily  increasing  military 
and  economic  achievements,  developed  on  a  global 
scale.  As  more  and  more  areas  in  Europe  and  Asia 
are  liberated  from  Axis  rule,  new  problems,  of 
political  as  well  as  military  strategy,  confront  the 
United  States,  and  challenge  the  highest  wisdom 
and  greatest  patience  that  the  American  people 
can  bring  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  While 
many  mistakes  have  been  committed,  much,  too, 
has  been  learned  about  the  endlessly  difficult  and 
ever-changing  task  of  working  with  other  nations. 
These  lessons  will  have  been  worth  their  immense 
cost  if  they  serve  to  strengthen  this  country’s  policy 
in  the  future. 

DEBITS  AND  CREDITS 

The  stark  necessity  of  wartime  collaboration  has 
brought  the  United  States  into  closer  relations  with 
many  of  the  United  Nations  than  could  have 
possibly  been  anticipated  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 
With  Britain,  particularly,  this  country  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  relationship  of  mutual  trust  covering  a 
wide  range  of  political,  military  and  economic 
questions  which,  as  predicted  by  Mr.  Churchill,  has 
effectively  “mixed  up”  the  two  peoples.  The  United 
States  has  also  developed  strong  ties  with  the 
British  Dominions,  especially  Canada,  Australia 

33.  Peace  and  War,  cited,  p.  138. 

34.  For  text,  see  "Documents  Concerninj?  Post-War  Recon¬ 
struction  of  F.urope,”  cited,  p.  8. 
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and  New  Zealand,  which  perforce  had  to  turn 
to  this  country  for  troops  or  supplies,  or  both,  at  a 
time  when  the  British  had  to  focus  their  attention 
on  defense  of  their  homeland,  on  operations  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  preparations  for  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Western  Europe. 

Relations  with  Russia,  which  had  reached  a 
nadir  in  August  1939,  following  conclusion  of  the 
Russo-German  non-aggression  pact  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  Americans,  made  Stalin  an  ac¬ 
complice  of  Hitler,  have  progressed  to  a  point 
where  American  air  forces  are  able  to  use  Rus¬ 
sian  bases  for  attacks  on  German-occupied  terri¬ 
tory,  and  Russia  has  shown  itself  ready  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  international  conferences — on  food,  re¬ 
lief,  monetary  problems,  and  world  organization — 
summoned  at  the  initiative  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger.  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  reluctance  to  recognize  the  French  Com¬ 
mittee  of  National  Liberation,  headed  by  General 
de  Gaulle,  as  the  government  of  France,  for  a 
time  threatened  to  estrange  many  Frenchmen  from 
the  United  States — although  the  peak  of  the  crisis 
appears  to  have  been  passed  with  de  Gaulle’s  visit 
to  Washington  in  July  1944.  The  small  nations  of 
Europe,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Hull’s  assurances,  have 
been  disturbed  —  like  France  —  by  the  p)ersistent 
tendency  of  the  United  States  to  avoid  discussions 
with  them  about  post-war  problems,  notably  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  Germany.  As  a  result, 
the  prestige  of  Britain,  which  has  shown  marked 
official  sympathy  for  the  governments-in-exile  in 
London,  has  risen  in  western  Europe,  and  that  of 
Russia,  which  has  displayed  a  lively  interest  in  the 
future  of  countries  along  its  border,  has  risen  in 
eastern  Europe,  while  that  of  the  United  States 
has  relatively  declined. 

Meanwhile,  our  relations  with  China,  although 
permeated  by  sympathy  for  the  Chinese  people, 
have  been  strained  on  both  sides  by  our  inability 
to  furnish  Chungking  with  adequate  material  as¬ 
sistance  against  Japan  and  by  the  internal  struggle 
between  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Communists. 
Our  relations  with  some  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  have  recently  shown  signs  of  tension,  due 
to  controversies  over  purchases  of  their  strategic 
materials  by  the  United  States,  their  fear  of  a  post¬ 
war  economic  collapse  in  the  wake  of  the  war 
boom,  their  apprehension  concerning  our  use  of 
bases  on  their  territory,  and  a  rising  spirit  of  na¬ 
tionalism  which  is  not  always  distinguishable  from 
fascism.  The  very  success  of  Washington’s  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  provoked  a 
sharp  reaction  among  nationalist  Argentines,  who 
feel  it  is  their  country’s  mission  to  become  the 


leader  of  the  American  nations.^’ 

The  degree  of  collaboration  we  have  achieved 
with  some  of  the  United  Nations  under  stress  of 
war,  moreover,  should  not  blind  us  to  the  issues 
that  may  divide  us  once  the  pressure  of  emergency 
has  been  removed.  The  United  States  has  already 
had  a  foretaste  of  such  issues  in  the  Russo-Polish 
controversy,  whose  outcome  will  indicate  not 
only  the  direction  of  Moscow’s  foreign  policy, 
but  also  the  character  of  our  future  relations  with 
Russia.  Similar  problems  may  have  to  be  faced  in 
other  areas  liberated  by  Russian  forces.  With  Brit¬ 
ain,  in  spite  of  greatly  increased  understanding 
between  the  two  peoples,  we  face  a  series  of  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  concerning  post-war  regulation  of 
trade,  aviation,  merchant  shipping,  and  currency— 
and  this  at  a  time  when  some  Britishers,  to 
salvage  their  depleted  resources  and  to  meet 
the  popular  demand  for  full  employment,  are  ad¬ 
vocating  the  maintenance  of  a  controlled  econ¬ 
omy,**^  as  contrasted  with  the  demand  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  restoration  of  “free  private  enterprise’’  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.*^  With  Britain,  too, 
we  may  have  divergences  of  view  about  future  de-  | 
velopments  in  the  Middle  East,  where  we  have 
acquired  new  trade  interests,  and  some  Americans 
are  urging  expanded  Jewish  immigration  into  Pal¬ 
estine,  contrary  to  the  desire  of  many  Arabs;  in  I 
Argentina,  whose  defiance  of  the  United  States  has  | 
until  recently  been  greatly  facilitated  by  its  peculiar-  j 
ly  close  economic  relations  with  Britain;  and  in  the  ! 
Far  East,  where  certain  sections  of  American  pub-  [ 
lie  opinion  have  pressed  for  the  liquidation  (rf  I 
colonial  empires,  including  the  British — a  liquida¬ 
tion  vigorously  resisted  by  Britishers  of  all  shades  | 
of  political  opinion.  ! 

In  Europe  we  shall  have  to  make  many  far- 
reaching  decisions  both  about  the  long-term  cc(v 
nomic  rehabilitation  of  the  liberated  countries  and  j 
about  the  political  and  social  trends  that  may  | 
emerge  once  the  Nazi  yoke  has  been  lifted.  With  ' 
the  collaboration  of  Britain,  Russia,  France  and 
the  small  nations  of  the  continent,  we  shall  have 
to  decide  the  fate  of  Germany — just  as  in  the  Far 
East  we  shall  have  to  collaborate  with  Britain, 
Russia,  China,  France,  the  Netherlands  and  the  | 
Dominions  in  deciding  the  fate  of  Japan.  Most  ! 
important  of  all,  we  shall  have  to  make  up  our 
minds  as  to  the  extent  to  which  we  are  ready  to 
work  with  other  nations  both  in  the  creation  of  an 

35.  Ysabel  Fisk  and  R.  A.  Rennie,  “Argentina  in  Crisis, 

Foreign  Policy  Reports,  May  15,  1944.  I 

36.  H.  P.  Whidden,  Jr.,  “Britain’s  Post-War  Trade  and  World  | 

Economy,"  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  December  15,  1943.  i 

37.  H.  P.  Whidden,  Jr.,  “U.S.  Foreign  Trade  and  Work 
Economy,"  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  August  i,  1944. 
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international  organization,^®  and  in  the  readjust¬ 
ment  of  international  economic  relations. 

It  would  not  only  be  foolhardy  but  actually  im¬ 
possible  to  predict  in  advance  the  course  the 
United  States  will  follow  in  foreign  policy  during 
the  balance  of  the  war  and  after.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  several  points  which  the  voter  must  bear  in 
mind  when  weighing  any  specific  decision  or  con¬ 
crete  measure  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  Among 
these  points  the  following  might  be  mentioned: 

1.  The  United  States  has  at  no  time  in  its  his¬ 
tory  been  completely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world — if  by  isolation  is  meant  the  non-existence  of 
contacts  with  other  nations.  This  country,  from 
its  foundation,  has  had  tics  of  commerce  or  senti¬ 
ment  with  nations  all  over  the  globe,  and  has  felt 
free  to  intervene  abroad  whenever  its  interests  in 
these  respects  appeared  to  be  affected.  What  most 
Americans  have  not  recognized,  or  have  recognized 
only  dimly,  is  that  the  United  States  also  has  po¬ 
litical  and  military  interests  outside  its  borders 
which  cannot  be  arbitrarily  separated  from  its 
commercial  or  sentimental  concern  in  other  na¬ 
tions.  Our  main  problem,  then,  is  not  to  make  a 
choice  between  isolation  and  intervention,  but  be¬ 
tween  unilateral  intervention  for  the  protection 
solely  of  our  own  national  interests,  and  collabora¬ 
tion  with  other  countries  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  international  community  as  a  whole. 

2.  A  policy  of  collaboration  is  dictated  not  only 
by  idealistic  considerations,  but  also  by  the  practi¬ 
cal  needs  of  this  country’s  national  economy.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  the  United  States  will  emerge 
as  the  greatest  industrial  and  financial  power  in 
the  world — with  its  industry  enhanced  by  war,  not 
destroyed  like  that  of  Russia  or  Germany,  and  its 
financial  resources  not  dissipated  like  those  of 
Britain.^^  Conditions  of  peace  and  stability  abroad 
will  serve  both  to  protect  our  markets  and  to  safe¬ 
guard  investments  abroad.  Self-interest,  if  nothing 
else,  will  require  ctxiperation  with  other  countries 
in  achieving  such  conditions. 

The  United  States  might,  of  course,  hermeti¬ 
cally  seal  itself  against  the  world  or,  conversely,  it 
might  attempt  to  dictate  the  pattern  the  rest  of  the 
world  should  follow.  But,  desirable  as  isolation 
might  seem  to  some,  and  imperialism  to  others, 
neither  is  practicable  today,  and  neither  is  in  the 

18.  For  a  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  V.  M.  Dean,  “U.S. 
Plans  for  World  Organization:  with  Selected  Documents,” 
^orrign  Policy  Reports,  August  15,  1944. 

^9-  On  this  subject,  see  Whidden,  “U.S.  Foreign  Trade  and 
World  Economy,”  cited. 
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temper  or  tradition  of  the  American  people.  The 
course  that  seems  both  desirable  and  practicable 
is  a  middle  course — a  course  of  partnership  with 
other  nations  in  the  common  enterprise  of  recon¬ 
structing  a  shattered  world,  and  keeping  it  at  peace 
in  the  future. 

4.  Cooperation  with  other  countries,  however, 
does  not  mean  that  the  United  States  should  un- 
questioningly  accept  any  program  or  proposal  made 
by  its  partners.  On  the  contrary,  international  sta¬ 
bility  would  be  greatly  promoted  if  the  United 
States  could  formulate  as  clearly  as  possible  its 
policy  on  any  given  matter.  Lack  of  knowledge 
concerning  this  country’s  intentions  has  proved  far 
more  dangerous  in  the  past  than  apprehension 
about  its  concrete  plans. 

5.  Nor  should  this  country  remain  indifferent 
to  violations  abroad  of  the  principles  for  which  it 
claims  to  be  fighting,  even  if  these  violations  are 
committed  by  one  of  the  great  powers  whose  co¬ 
operation  is  essential  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  and  the  advancement  of  post-war  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  This  country  should  feel  free  to  make  its 
views  known  on  every  such  occasion.  At  the  same 
time,  the  American  people  must  realize  that  in  any 
controversial  issue,  such  as  the  status  of  Poland  or 
Finland,  or  the  future  of  India,  there  is  more  than 
one  side;  should  avoid  jumping  to  ready-made 
conclusions;  and  should  understand  that  the 
United  States  will  be  unable  to  obtain  full  satis¬ 
faction  in  each  instance,  but  will  have  to  work  out 
with  others  involved  the  most  practicable  com¬ 
promise  attainable  at  the  time  and,  while  asking 
concessions  from  other  nations,  be  prepared  to 
meet  their  requests  for  concessions  by  us. 

6.  Such  knowledge  must  be  put  to  work  by 
close  and  continuous  contacts  between  the  people, 
its  representatives  in  Congress,  and  officials  appoint¬ 
ed  to  administer  this  country’s  foreign  policy. 
Secretary  of  State  Hull  has  taken  constructive 
steps  in  that  direction.  His  procedure,  if  faith¬ 
fully  adhered  to,  could  eliminate  some  of  the  mis¬ 
understandings  and  suspicions  that  in  the  past 
have  beclouded  the  conduct  of  this  country’s  for¬ 
eign  relations,  and  would  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  Executive  as  spokesman  for  the  United 
States  in  world  affairs.  This,  in  turn,  might  reduce 
the  existing  temptation  for  Presidents  to  by-pass 
constitutional  machinery  by  the  appointment  of 
personal  representatives  and  the  negotiation  of  Ex¬ 
ecutive  agreements. 
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Senator  Claude  Pepper,  Democrat,  and  Senator  Warren  R.  Austin,  Republican,  present  their 
views  concerning  the  main  lines  American  foreign  policy  should  follow  in  the  future. 
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Recent  Books  on  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 

By  O.  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  V.  M.  Dean 


The  most  useful  and  balanced  survey  of  the  part 
played  by  the  United  States  in  the  turbulent  inter-war 
year-s  is  The  Origins  and  Background  of  the  Second 
World  War,  by  C.  Grove  Haines  and  Ross  J.  S.  Hoff¬ 
man  (New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1943). 
A  broad  picture  of  developments  in  this  country  dur¬ 
ing  that  critical  period  is  skillfully  painted  by  Charles 
A.  and  Mary  R.  Beard  in  America  in  Midpassage 
(New  York,  Macmillan,  1939,  2  vols.).  The  official 
account  of  events  from  Japan’s  invasion  of  Manchuria 
to  its  attack  on  the  United  States,  with  selected  docu¬ 
ments,  is  contained  in  Peace  and  War:  United  States 
Foreign  Policy,  (Washington,  Government 

Printing  Office,  1942).  A  very  valuable  publication  for 
the  study  of  this  period  is  Documents  on  American 
Foreign  Relations,  edited  by  Leland  M.  Goodrich  and 
Marie  J,  Carroll  (Boston,  World  Peace  Foundation, 
5  vols.  issued  to  date,  covering  the  years  1939-43). 
Former  Under  Secretary  of  State  Sumner  Welles  adds 
important  chapters  to  the  record  of  the  pre-war  and 
war  years  in  The  Time  for  Decision  (New  York, 
Harper,  1944),  especially  concerning  his  1940  mis¬ 
sion  to  Europe.  Two  journalists,  Forrest  Davis  and 
Ernest  K.  Lindley,  give  what  purports  to  be  an  “in¬ 
side”  story  of  the  events  immediately  preceding  Pearl 
Harbor  in  How  War  Came:  An  American  White 
Paper;  From  the  Fall  of  France  to  Pearl  Harbor  (New 
York,  Simon  and  Schuster,  1942). 

That  many  American  diplomats  were  fully  aware 
of  danger  signals  in  Europe  and  Asia  long  before  the 
outbreak  of  war  is  shown  in  a  number  of  interesting 
diaries  and  reports,  the  most  notable  of  which  are 
William  E.  Dodd,  An  Ambassador’s  Diary,  19^3-38 
(New  York,  Harcourt  Brace,  1941);  Joseph  C.  Grew, 
Ten  Years  in  Japan,  covering  the  period  1932-42  (New 
York,  Simon  and  Schuster,  1944);  Douglas  Miller, 
You  Can’t  Do  Business  with  Hitler  (Boston,  Little, 
Brown,  1941),  and  Via  Diplomatic  Pouch  (New  York, 
Didier,  1944). 

Differing  views  concerning  the  role  the  United 
States  could  or  should  play  in  world  affairs  have  been 
expressed  by  writers  who  run  the  entire  gamut  from 
convinced  advocates  of  full  international  collaboration 
to  hard-boiled  geopoliticians  inclined  to  favor  either 
isolationism  or  imperialism.  The  arguments  for  in¬ 
ternational  collaboration  were  effectively  presented  be¬ 
fore  our  entrance  into  the  war  by  Allen  W.  Dulles  and 
Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong  in  Can  We  Be  Neutral? 
(New  York,  Harper,  1936);  Newton  D.  Baker,  Why 
We  Went  to  War  (New  York,  Harper,  1936);  and 
Raymond  L.  Buell,  Isolated  America  (New  York, 
Knopf,  1940).  Arguments  for  isolationism,  also  be¬ 
fore  our  entrance  into  the  war,  were  marshaled  by 
Walter  Millis,  Road  to  War,  based  on  the  author’s  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  reasons  why  this  country  entered 
World  War  I  (Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1935); 
Charles  A.  Beard,  The  Devil  Theory  of  War  (New 
York,  Vanguard  Press,  1936);  Edward  Borchard  and 
William  P.  Lage,  Neutrality  for  the  United  States 
(New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1937);  Norman 


Thomas,  Socialism  on  the  Defensive  (New  York, 
Harper,  1938);  and  others.  A  geopolitical  view  of 
American  foreign  policy  was  presented  by  Nichdai 
J.  Spykman  in  America’s  Strategy  in  World  Politics 
(New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1942),  which  should  be 
read  in  conjunction  with  his  posthumous  volume,] 
The  Geography  of  the  Peace,  edited  by  Helen  R. 
Nicholl  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1944). 

Since  the  events  of  today  have  caused  many  people 
to  look  back  to  the  corresponding  period  at  the  close 
of  World  War  I,  many  questions  have  been  raised 
afresh  concerning  the  policy  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
who  is  praised  by  some,  denounced  by  others.  A  basic 
study  on  President  Wilson’s  work  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  is  Ray  Stannard  Baker’s  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  the  Peace  Settlement  (New  York,  Doubleday 
Doran,  1922,  3  vols.).  A  striking  analysis  of  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  settlement  by  an  Allied  leader  active  in  both 
wars  is  Winston  Churchill’s  The  Aftermath  (New 
York,  Scribner,  1929).  Paul  Birdsall,  in  Versailles 
Twenty  Years  After  (New  York,  Rcynal  and  Hitch¬ 
cock,  1940),  gives  a  balanced  evaluation  of  the  most 
disputed  treaty  of  modern  times.  Stephen  Bonsai,  war 
correspondent  and  aide  to  Colonel  House  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference,  presents  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
material  on  the  peace  negotiations  in  Unfinished 
Business  (New  York,  Doubleday  Doran,  1944).  Wal¬ 
ter  Lippmann,  in  U.S.  War  Aims  (Boston,  Little, 
Brown,  1944),  savagely  attacks  Wilson  for  his  “uni- 
versalism.”  A  useful  survey  of  the  controversy  over 
Wilson’s  plans,  achievements  and  failures  is  given  by 
Thomas  A.  Bailey  in  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  Lost 
Peace  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1944). 

The  problem  of  obtaining  Senate  approval  f(tf 
treaties,  especially  for  settlements  like  that  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  is  discussed  by  Kenneth  Colegrove  in  The 
American  Senate  and  World  Peace  (New  York,  Van¬ 
guard  Press,  1944);  and  Edward  S.  Corwin,  The  Con¬ 
stitution  and  World  Organization  (Princeton,  Print*- 
ton  University  Press,  1944).  Jerome  S.  Bruner,  in 
Mandate  from  the  People  (New  York,  Duell,  Sloan 
and  Pearce,  1944),  analyzes  material  on  public  opinion 
concerning  problems  of  foreign  affairs. 

Among  the  many  books  that  have  sought  to  map 
this  country’s  course  in  the  future,  the  most  inter¬ 
esting,  as  well  as  the  most  controversial,  are — The 
Time  for  Decision,  by  Sumner  Welles;  The  Road  to 
Foreign  Policy,  by  Hugh  Gibson  (New  York,  Doubk- 
day  Doran,  1944);  and'l7.S.  War  Aims,  by  Walter 
Lippmann — in  which  a  former  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  a  former  Ambassador,  and  a  distinguished 
journalist  set  down  their  often  divergent  views.  Mr. 
Gibson  offers  interesting  suggestions  for  developing 
closer  cooperation  between  the  State  Department, 
Congress,  and  the  public  on  matters  of  foreign  policy. 
Surveying  the  events  of  today  from  the  vantage  p(^ 
of  historical  perspective,  Carl  Becker  skeptically  asks 
How  New  Will  the  New  World  Be?  (New  York, 
Knopf,  1944) — and  answers  the  question  cogently, 
but  with  a  strong  dose  of  pessimism. 
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